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ABSTRACT 


Known  for  his  strong  personal  style,  Estonian  composer  Arvo  Part  is  an 
active  composer  of  choral  and  instrumental  music.  His  sacred  choral  works  alone 
account  for  nearly  half  of  his  ninety-five  compositions  to  this  date.  Over  the  past 
thirty  years,  Part  has  developed  a  new  tonal  technique  that  he  labels  tintinnabuli. 
This  music  is  characterized  by  harmonic  stasis  and  a  two-part  structure  that 
involves  a  ‘melodic  voice’  and  a  'tintinnabuli  voice’.  In  this  essay,  I  will  trace  some 
of  the  political,  social  and  musical  influences  that  contributed  to  the  development 
of  this  style,  and  will  discuss  the  main  formal  features  of  this  technique  as 
exemplified  in  his  choral  work  Summa  (1977)  and  the  Credo  movement  of  the 
1992  Berliner  Mass.  These  two  works  provide  excellent  examples  to  compare  and 
contrast  such  elements  as  key,  accompaniment,  tonal  stasis,  motives,  melodic 
contours,  and  text  setting,  in  order  to  show  the  development  of  the  Estonian 
composer’s  compositional  style  within  the  context  his  original  tintinnabuli 
writing. 
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Introduction 


Known  for  his  strong  personal  style,  Estonian  composer  Arvo  Part  (b.  1935)  is 
a  prolific  and  respected  composer  of  choral  and  instrumental  music.  Part’s  early 
compositional  creations  explored  the  more  traditional  tonal  language  and  style  of 
the  common  practice  period,  as  well  as  some  forays  into  the  realm  of  serialism. 
However,  due  to  a  variety  of  personal,  social  and  political  events  that  occurred 
during  the  1960s  and  1970s,  Part  ceased  composing  and  began  to  study  musical 
styles  to  which  he  had  not  previously  been  exposed.  He  eventually  emerged  from 
this  period  of  compositional  silence  with  a  new  writing  technique  that  he  labeled 
tintinnabuli.  It  is  this  style  of  writing  for  which  he  is  now  known,  and  it  is  the 
development  of  this  technique  that  will  be  explored  in  two  selected  choral  works, 
Summa  and  the  Credo  movement  of  the  Berliner  Mass,  which  he  wrote  between 
1977  and  1992.  In  my  paper,  I  will  outline  the  main  formal  features  of  this 
technique,  as  well  as  features  particular  to  his  earlier  tintinnabuli  works. 

1.  Part’s  Background  and  Musical  Training 

Born  in  the  Republic  of  Estonia  in  1935,  Part  was  exposed  to  political  and 
social  turmoil  from  a  young  age.  Estonia  became  an  independent  nation  in  1920, 
and  only  fourteen  years  later,  due  to  the  international  economic  woes  of  the 
1930’s,  was  forced  to  adopt  an  authoritarian  constitution  in  the  hopes  of 
regaining  its  former  strength  (Hillier  1997,  25).  During  World  War  II,  Estonia 
was  subjected  to  invasion  by  the  Russian  Soviets  (1940),  the  German  Nazis 
(1941),  and  again  the  Russian  Soviets,  who  ‘liberated’  the  nation  in  1944.  The 
Soviets  then  occupied  Estonia  for  the  next  fifty  years,  until  1994  (Hillier  1997, 
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25) .  Therefore,  from  the  age  of  nine,  Part  lived  under  the  rule  of  the  Soviets  and 
only  heard  of  the  “very  different”  pre-Soviet  times  from  his  parents  (Hillier  1997, 

26) . 

However,  the  young  Part  did  receive  a  thorough  musical  education 
through  extracurricular  activities  such  as  piano  and  oboe  lessons,  as  well  as 
through  music  theory  and  literature  classes.  After  high  school.  Part  studied  first 
at  the  Music  Middle  SchooP  in  Tallinn  under  the  composers  Harri  Otsa  and  Veljo 
Tormis  before  progressing  to  the  Tallinn  Conservatory  in  1957,  where  he  was  a 
student  of  Hejno  Eller  (1887-1970)  (Hillier  1997,  27).  It  is  important  to  note  that 
although  Part  received  an  extensive  musical  education  by  Soviet  standards,  there 
were  significant  holes  in  the  curriculum  due  to  Soviet  restrictions  on  certain 
information.  For  example,  the  young  composer  was  not  exposed  to  Medieval  or 
Renaissance  music  until  the  late  1960’s,  when  he  was  finally  able  to  read  about 
such  formerly  restricted  subjects  as  Gregorian  chant,  the  Notre  Dame  School  and 
Renaissance  contrapuntal  technique  (MacCarthy  and  Part  1989, 132).  This  study 
of  early  musical  styles  and  techniques  had  a  significant  influence  on  his  later 
vocal  works,  as  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  essay. 

Heino  Eller  (1887-1970)  was  very  influential  in  shaping  Part  as  a  composer 
during  his  time  at  the  Talinn  Conservatory  in  the  late  1960’s.  Despite  his  own 
conservative  style,  Eller  opened  up  many  of  his  students  to  the  ideas  and 
techniques  of  the  Western  musical  world.  Today,  he  is  still  known  as  the  “founder 
of  the  Estonian  national  school  of  composition”  (Cargile  2008,  3).  Under  Eller, 
Part  worked  mostly  in  the  realm  of  instrumental  music.  The  young  composer’s 
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early  student  works  include  two  sonatinas  and  a  partita  for  piano,  written  in  a 
neo-classical  style.  He  continued  to  write  for  instrumental  forces  in  his  first  serial 
piece,  Nekrolog  (i960),  the  first  serial  work  by  an  Estonian  composer  (Quinn 
2000, 16).  This  use  of  a  compositional  technique  created  and  perpetuated  in 
Western  Europe  caught  the  attention  of  Tikhon  Khrennikov,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Soviet  Composers’  Union,  who  criticized  the  composer  openly  (Clarke 
2000, 16).  Undeterred,  in  1963  Part  wrote  Perpetuum  Mobile  for  orchestra,  in 
which  he  expanded  his  application  of  serial  techniques  to  pitch,  duration,  and 
rhythm  (Hillier,  Grove  online). 

Eventually,  the  composer  began  writing  predominantly  for  the  choral 
medium  instead  of  for  instruments.  This  shift  can  be  attributed  to  Part’s 
conversion  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  (ROC)  during  the  late  1960’s  (Cargile 
2008,  6).  In  1934  pre-Soviet  Estonia,  78%  of  the  population  subscribed  to  the 
Lutheran  faith,  while  18%  followed  Russian  Orthodoxy  (Raun  2001, 135).  As  the 
USSR  became  a  stronger  presence  and  placed  more  restrictions  on  religion  in 
Estonia,  secularism  grew.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  late  1960s,  approximately 
25%  of  ethnic  Estonians  were  church  members  (Raun  2001,  218);  thus,  for  Part 
to  answer  his  spiritual  call  to  convert  to  a  new  religion  in  a  time  of  repression 
shows  a  great  effort  and  determination  on  his  part.  So  moved  by  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  Gregorian  chant,  the  composer  sought  a  new  outlet  for  his 
spirituality  which  he  found  in  Russian  Orthodoxy,  despite  its  waning  popularity 
(Quinn  2000, 16).  When  asked  in  an  interview  how  he  felt  his  Russian  Orthodox 
religion  influenced  his  music,  he  responded,  “Religion  influences  everything.  Not 
just  music,  but  everything”  (McCarthy  and  Part  1989, 132). 
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A  setting  of  the  Credo  text  that  pre-dates  Summa,  is  Part’s  1968  piece, 
entitled  Credo.  While  not  part  of  the  main  focus  of  this  essay,  this  piece  does 
provide  context  for  Part’s  later  creations  using  the  same  text.  This  early  Credo  is 
a  reflection  of  his  newfound  beliefs,  which  he  expressed  openly  despite  knowing 
that  there  would  be  inevitable  criticism.  The  text  for  the  work  consists  of  two 
fragments:  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  Creed  (Credo)  from  the  Mass  Ordinary, 
and  a  passage  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  found  in  Matthew  5:38-39. 

Marking  the  climax  of  his  serial  technique,  the  work  employs  collage  techniques, 
quotation,  and  serial  procedures  within  the  tonal  context  of  J.S.  Bach’s  C-major 
Prelude  (Well-Tempered  Clavier,  Book  1).  Part  adapted  the  chain  of  fifths  from 
Bach’s  Prelude  to  create  a  12-tone  row  that  acts  as  the  basis  for  the  Credo  (Grove 
Music  Online,  “Part,  Arvo,” 

http://www.oxfordmusiconline.com.login.ezproxy.library.ualberta.ca/subscriber 
/article/grove/music/20964  [accessed  May  5,  2009]).  Additionally,  the 
composer  has  based  his  1968  work  on  the  general  tonic-dominant-tonic 
movement  of  the  Bach  Prelude  (Quinn  2000, 17).  Here,  the  composer  has 
masterly  combined  two  oppositional  elements:  modernist  dissonance  and  neo- 
Baroque  consonance.  A  necessary  step  on  his  journey  to  find  his  own 
compositional  voice,  these  early  experimentations  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
explore  musical  complexity  and  established  techniques,  both  of  which  he  left 
behind  when  developing  his  own  tintinnabuli  technique. 

A  deeply  spiritual  man,  particularly  since  his  conversion  to  Russian 
Orthodoxy,  Pnrt  used  his  choral  compositions  to  help  express  his  religious  beliefs. 
However,  under  Soviet  rule,  expression  of  spiritual  themes  in  any  form  was 
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suppressed  and  censored.  Part’s  first  work  with  religious  text,  Credo  (mentioned 
above),  was  composed  in  1968.  Public  reception  of  this  work  was  greeted  with 
great  contempt  and  criticism,  although  his  earlier  serialist  attempts  in  the  form  of 
Perpetuum  Mobile  (1963)  and  Symphony  No.  1  (1964)  both  received  praise  at 
their  Tallinn  premieres  in  1964  (Quinn  2000, 16).  After  being  reprimanded 
publicly  for  the  religious  content  of  Credo,  Part  retracted  into  a  state  of 
compositional  silence.  During  this  time  he  did  some  soul  searching  and  musical 
study  which  eventually  led  to  a  re-development  of  his  compositional  technique 
and  the  emergence  of  tintinnabuli  style  when  he  began  composing  again  in  1976. 

2.  Roots  of  Part’s  Tintinnabuli  Technique 

During  Part’s  eight  years  Gate  1968-1976)  of  compositional  silence,  he 
studied  music  that  he  had  not  yet  encountered  in  his  musical  training:  Gregorian 
chant,  works  of  the  Notre  Dame  school  of  composers  Leonin,  Perotin,  and 
Machaut;  works  of  Franco-Flemish  composers  Obrecht,  Ockeghem,  and  Josquin; 
and  the  music  of  Spanish  composer  Victoria  (McCarthy  and  Part  1989, 132).  Part 
was  receptive  to  learning  about  these  and  other  new  styles,  having  been  deprived 
of  such  influences  under  Soviet  rule.  He  said,  “the  hunger  for  information  was  so 
great  that  at  times  it  was  enough  to  hear  just  one  or  two  chords  and  a  whole  new 
world  was  opened  up”  (McCarthy  and  Part  1989, 130).  Through  his  discovery  of 
this  music  in  tare  manuscripts,  he  gained  a  sense  of  the  techniques  and 
characteristics  of  early  music  and,  more  importantly,  was  greatly  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  Some  of  the  elements  of  this  early  musical  style  that  Part  used 
in  his  post-1976  works  are  voice  pairing,  syncopation,  text  fragmentation 
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reminiscent  of  the  Medieval  hocket  technique,  modality,  stress  that  is  based  on 
word  accentuation  rather  than  meter,  and  fluid  vocally-conceived  lines  that  are 
free  from  large  leaps.  The  music  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  may  also  have 
had  an  influence  on  the  development  of  his  new  musical  style,  since  Part  had 
recently  turned  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  as  his  spiritual  home.  Their 
liturgy  emphasizes  tradition,  verbal  expression,  and  the  singing  or  chanting  of  all 
parts  (except  the  sermon)  of  the  Orthodox  Mass  (Hillier  1997,  3).  Thus,  the  study 
of  sacred  early  music  and  the  music  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  provided 
Part  the  opportunity  to  connect  his  faith  with  his  art. 

The  most  significant  result  of  his  period  of  introspection  and  re-working  is 
a  new  compositional  technique  that  he  called  tintinnabuli.  Tintinnabuli  is  Latin 
for  “little  bells”  and  describes  the  repetitive  yet  sonorous  effect  of  this  style  of 
composition.  In  an  interview.  Part  said  that  the  tintinnabuli  “concept  [was]  born 
from  a  deeply  rooted  desire  for  an  extremely  reduced  sound  world  which  could 
not  be  measured”  (Smith  and  Part  99,  22).  In  contrast  to  his  pre-1976  works,  the 
composer  honed  in  on  the  meditative  aspects  of  music  by  creating  a  repetitive, 
entrancing  “sound  world”. 

At  its  most  basic,  the  tintinnabuli  technique  is  a  combination  of  two  essential 
elements—  scalar  and  triadic—  in  a  fixed  relationship:  one  voice,  the  melodic 
voice  (Hillier’s  M-voice^,  or  Holm’s  stepwise  voiced),  moves  in  stepwise  motion 
around  a  central  pitch;  a  second  voice,  the  tintinnabuli  voice  (Hillier’s  T-voice^  or 


2  as  labeled  by  Paul  Hillier  (1997,  86) 

3  as  labeled  by  Thomas  Holm  (1998,  4) 
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Holm’s  “embellishing”  voices),  moves  in  a  continuous  triadic  pattern  outlining 
the  tonic.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  I  will  employ  Hillier’s  labels.  Since  the 
T-voice  often  uses  the  same  triad  for  the  entire  duration  of  a  tintinnabuli  work, 
the  tonality  stays  the  same  throughout,  never  straying  far  from  the  central  pitch 
or  tonic  triad.  Referring  to  the  constantly  flowing  triadic  movement  of  the  T- 
voice,  Hillier  writes  that  the  triad  “rotates  like  a  single  object  being  viewed  from 
different  perspectives”  (Hillier  1997,  87). 

The  combination  of  scales  and  triads  represents  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
aspects  of  the  music.  In  Medieval  and  Renaissance  music,  the  vertical  aspect 
results  from  the  combination  of  several  independent  lines,  without  the  express 
purpose  of  creating  vertical  “harmony”.  In  tintinnabuli  music,  the  harmony  is 
made  into  a  melodic  element  through  constant  arpeggiation  of  the  triad,  the 
auditory  result  being  of  a  fundamental  tonality  with  occasional  dissonances 
(Hillier  1997,  90).  A  unique  approach  to  polyphony,  Hillier  describes  this  style  as 
a  “single  moment  spread  over  time”  (Hillier  1997,  91). 

Part’s  labeling  of  his  technique  as  “tintinnabuir,  or  “little  bells”  may  have 
come  from  the  bell-ringing  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church,  which  Part  would 
have  heard  during  his  early  childhood  in  Estonia.  Collections  of  bells  called 
“zvons”  have  been  a  part  of  the  eastern  European  soundscape  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  Under  Soviet  rule  the  zvons  were  banned  because  of  their 
religious  associations,  and  many  of  the  bells  were  destroyed.  Fortunately,  the 


4  as  labeled  by  Thomas  Holm  (1998, 4) 
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tradition  was  revived  slowly  in  the  1960’s,  during  the  time  that  Part  was  starting 
to  develop  his  new  compositional  technique  (Hillier  1997,  22). 

Part’s  hiatus  from  composing  also  gave  him  the  chance  for  a  fresh  start, 
represented  in  his  work  Tabula  Rasa  (‘Clean  slate’)  composed  in  1977.  Reflecting 
his  new  approach  to  composition  and  instrumentation,  this  piece  is  for  strings 
and  prepared  piano,  and  is  one  of  the  composer’s  most  often  performed  works 
today.  Part’s  Third  Symphony  (1971)  is  the  only  large-scale  instrumental  work  he 
wrote  during  his  period  of  artistic  silence.  It  is  a  significant  work  because  of  its 
use  of  neo-medieval  techniques,  such  as  Gregorian  chant,  in  an  instrumental 
context.  These  two  works  represent  Part’s  turning  point  that  led  to  his 
experimentation  within  the  realm  of  tintinnabuli. 

In  order  to  trace  the  development  of  Part’s  tintinnabuli  compositional 
technique  from  his  first  attempts  in  1977  through  to  1992,  two  choral  works  have 
been  selected  as  representative  examples  for  discussion:  Summa  (1977),  and  the 
Credo  of  the  Berliner  Mass  (1990-92).  Both  works  use  the  Credo  text  of  the  Mass 
Ordinary  and  thus  provide  a  common  textual  ground  for  comparing  and 
contrasting  aspects  of  his  tintinnabuli  technique.  Specifically,  the  elements  of 
tonal  stasis,  text  treatment,  and  melodic  and  phrase  structure  will  be  examined. 
Other  aspects,  such  as  voice  pairing  and  accompaniment,  will  be  considered  as 
they  apply  to  the  individual  works. 

Early  tintinnabuli  writing:  Summa  (1977) 

Summa  (1977)  was  one  of  Part’s  preliminary  attempts  using  his  new 
tintinnabuli  style,  an  innovative  style  which  helped  to  establish  his  international 
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reputation.  Based  on  the  Latin  Credo  text,  the  work  was  originally  written  for 
four  solo  voices  or  an  SATB  chorus,  and  was  revised  in  1990-1991  for  string 
quartet.  The  original  choral  composition  will  be  the  version  examined  for  this 
study.  Although  utilizing  the  Credo  of  the  Mass  as  the  text  for  this  work.  Part 
chose  to  avoid  political  criticism  for  the  religious  nature  of  the  work  by  titling  it 
as  Summa  rather  than  Credo.  The  work  was  never  intended  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
work,  such  as  a  Mass;  Part  wanted  the  piece  to  stand  on  its  own.  In  this  way,  it 
contrasts  with  the  much  later  Credo  of  the  Berliner  Mass  (1990,  rev.  1992),  which 
will  be  examined  in  the  next  part  of  this  essay. 

Other  works  written  by  Part  in  1977  include  Cantus  in  Memoriam 
Benjamin  Britten,  Fratres,  Tabula  Rasa,  Missa  Syllabica,  and  an  initial  version 
of  Passio.  Cantus  was  composed  after  the  December  4, 1976  death  of  the 
composer,  Benjamin  Britten.  Written  for  strings  and  bells,  the  piece  is  an 
experiment  with  tempo  within  a  tintinnabuli  context.  The  instrumental  work, 
Fratres,  was  not  originally  scored  for  specific  instruments,  but  was  revised  in 
1992  for  violin,  string  orchestra  and  percussion.  The  title  can  be  translated  as 
‘Brethren’  or  ‘Brothers’  (Hillier  1997, 106),  and  refers  to  the  relationship  between 
the  two  melodic  voices  and  the  one  tintinnabuli  voice.  Tabula  Rasa,  or  ‘Clean 
slate’,  is  a  double  concerto  for  two  violins,  string  orchestra  and  prepared  piano 
and  is  a  more  expansive  tintinnabuli  work,  lasting  over  twenty-five  minutes. 

Although  Part  began  this  new  period  of  composition  with  some  prominent 
instrumental  works,  from  this  point  on  he  started  to  write  predominantly  for 
vocal  and  choral  forces.  A  pre-cursor  to  Summa  and  the  Berliner  Mass,  the 
choral  work  Missa  Syllabica  is  a  syllabic  setting  of  the  complete  ordinary  text  of 
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the  Mass:  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus,  Benedictus,  and  Agnus  Dei.  Its  Credo 
movement  is  similar  to  Summa  in  its  compact  tintinnabuli  style  and  its  subtle 
word  painting.  In  this  early  Mass,  Part  manipulates  the  tintinnabuli  technique  by 
treating  each  word  of  the  text  as  a  starting  or  ending  point,  either  beginning  or 
ending  on  the  central  pitch.  The  number  of  melodic  steps  away  from  or  towards 
this  pitch  is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  word;  the 
corresponding  T-voice  consistently  iterates  a  neighbouring  pitch  of  the  triad 
(Cargile  2008,  3). 

During  this  period  Part  also  began  composing  his  first  Passion,  titled 
Passio,  based  on  St.  John’s  version  of  the  Christian  passion  story.  Finished  in 
1982,  it  is  a  monumental  work  in  its  use  of  tintinnabuli,  employing 
interconnected  triads  and  fifths  as  the  harmonic  basis.  The  composer  combined  a 
number  of  these  elements  in  his  choral  work  Summa. 

Part’s  Summa  shows  elements  of  his  early  tintinnabuli  writing.  These 
elements  include  tonal  stasis,  text  division  and  fragmentation,  an  emphasis  on 
proper  text  accentuation  according  to  natural  text  stresses,  phrase  structure, 
avoidance  of  written  meter  signatures,  and  voice  pairing.  The  work  appears  to  be 
in  E  minor.  However,  the  key  is  ambiguous  since  there  are  no  leading  tones,  or 
raised  sixth  or  seventh  scale  degrees,  thereby  negating  any  tonal  drive  or  tension 
created  by  a  need  for  resolution  toward  the  tonic  in  a  minor  key.  That  being  said, 
the  notes  of  the  E-minor  triad  are  repeated  consistently  by  the  T-voices  (soprano 
and  tenor),  while  the  M-voices  (alto  and  bass)  move  in  conjunct  diatonic  melodic 
motion  around  the  central  pitch  E,  or  the  tonic  of  E  minor.  Part’s  harmonic  stasis 
in  this  piece  (and  in  most  of  his  other  tintinnabuli  works)  creates  a  sense  of 
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stillness  and  calm.  In  the  absence  of  the  energy  created  by  tonal  tension,  Part 
uses  other  musical  devices,  such  as  structure,  to  create  interest  in  the  work. 

The  Credo  text  of  Summa  is  spread  over  forty-nine  measures,  with  no 

repeats  or  breaks  (see  Figure  i).  Most  of  the  time,  there  is  no  delineation  by  a 

harmonic  or  melodic  cadence  when  a  new  line  of  text  begins.  In  performance,  of 

course,  the  punctuation  can  be  observed  through  the  text  alone,  but  Part  has  not 

expressly  delineated  new  lines  of  text  with  new  melodic  ideas.  However,  there  are 

a  few  instances  where  the  beginning  of  a  new  textual  phrase  coincides  with  the 

beginning  of  a  new  measure:  “Genitum...”,  m.  13;  “Et  homo  factus  est”,  m.  21;  “Et 

resurrexit...”,  m.  25;  “Et  ascendit...”,  m.  27;  “Cujus  regni...”,  m.  32;  “Et  in 

Spiritum  Sanctum...”,  m.  33;  and  “Confiteor...”,  m.  43.  These  correspondences 

involve  important  text  for  the  Christian  faith:  “Begotten  of  the  Father,  not  made” 

(“Genitum...”);  “and  was  made  flesh”  (“Et  homo  factus  est”);  “He  rose  from  the 

dead”  (“Et  resurrexit...”);  “He  ascended  into  heaven”  (“Et  ascendit...”);  “His 

kingdom  will  have  no  end”  (“Cujus  regni...”);  “And  [I  believe]  in  the  Holy  Spirit” 

(“Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum...”);  and  “I  confess  one  Baptism”  (“Confiteor..”).  The 

final  few  divisions  may  reflect  an  attempt  by  Part  to  honour  past  Mass  traditions 

by  separating  specific  sections  of  the  text. 

Figure  1.  Summa:  Distribution  of  Mass  text  into  sections. 

Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem  omnipotentem,  factorem  caeli  et  terrae,  visibilinm  omninm  et 
invisibilium;  Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex  Patre 
natum  ante  omnia  saecula:  Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero, 

genitum  non  factum,  consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt;  qui  propter  nos 
homines  et  propter  nostrum  salutem  descendit  de  caelis;  et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
ex  Maria  Virgine 

et  homo  factus  est;  cracifixus  etiam  pro  nobis  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  passus  et  sepultus  est; 
et  resurrexit  tertia  die  secundum  Scripturas; 

et  ascendit  in  caelum,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris;  et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria  judicare 
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vivos  et  mortuos; 
ciijus  regni  non  erit  finis; 

Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et  vivificantem:  qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit;  qui  cum 
Patre  et  Filio  simul  adoratur  et  conglorificatur;  qui  locutus  est  per  Prophetas;  Et  unam 
sanctam  cqtholicam  et  apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 

Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in  remissionem  peccatorum;  et  expecto  resurrectionem 
mortuonim  et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  Amen. 

In  terms  of  phrasing,  Part  has  set  the  text  syllabically,  dividing  the 
syllables  of  the  lengthy  text  into  consistent  note  groupings  of  7/9/7,  concluding 
with  a  five-note  “Amen”.  These  note  groupings  are  passed  from  one  pair  of  voices 
to  the  other,  creating  an  antiphonal  element  in  the  work. 

In  addition  to  dividing  the  Mass  text  into  set  syllabic  units,  the  composer 
further  manipulates  the  text  by  fragmenting  it  between  the  two  pairs  of  voices.  In 
Summa,  either  the  inner  words  of  a  phrase  are  fragmented  (as  in  measures  5  to  6 
with  the  text  “et  in/unum”)  or  the  middle  of  a  word  is  fragmented  (as  in  measures 
13  to  14  with  the  text  “con-/substantialem”)  in  a  pair  of  voices,  while  the  other 
voices  sing  the  word  in  its  entirety.  This  can  be  seen  as  a  variation  of  the  Medieval 
“hocket”  technique,  in  which  a  melody  is  divided  into  single  notes  or  groups  of 
notes  that  are  distributed  in  alternation  between  the  voices  (Cargile,  33).  This 
fragmentation  is  a  compositional  feature  that  is  often  present  in  Part’s 
tintinnabuli  works,  including  the  Credo  from  the  Berliner  Mass. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Part’s  tintinnabuli  writing  style  is  his  manner 
of  text  setting.  He  often  favours  natural  word  stress  by  placing  musical  emphasis 
on  the  stressed  syllable  of  a  word,  according  to  linguistic  conventions.  This  is 
done  in  four  different  ways:  1)  by  placing  the  favoured  syllable  on  the  strong  beat 
of  an  implied  metric  division;  2)  by  pairing  this  syllable  with  an  extreme  high  or 
low  pitch;  3)  by  lengthening  the  note  value  of  a  syllable  or  word;  or  4)  by  setting 
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the  syllable  over  two  or  more  different  pitches,  therefore  providing  a  contrasting 
neumatic,  versus  syllabic,  setting  of  the  text.  These  methods  are  used  either 
alone  or  in  combination,  and  hence  the  composer  achieves  accentuation  without 
the  aid  of  an  extraneous  accent  or  dynamic  marking. 

An  example  of  the  first  type  of  text  accentuation  can  be  found  in  measures 
19  to  21,  with  the  text  “[Qui]  natus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine”5.  Part 
has  chosen  not  to  include  time  signatures  in  this  score,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of 
his  works,  in  order  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  fluctuating  pulse  and  irregular 
rhythmic  division  of  the  text.  This  may  be  a  result  of  his  study  of  chant  and 
Renaissance  polyphony,  in  both  of  which  the  melodies  follow  word  stress  rather 
than  metric  stress.  This  absence  of  metric  pulse  is  a  characteristic  of  his 
tintinnabuli  technique.  Because  of  the  absence  of  regular  meter,  the  conductor 
must  determine  his  or  her  own  conducting  patterns  to  facilitate  word  stress  and 
rhythmic  flow  for  the  ensemble.  In  Example  1, 1  have  provided  suggested 
divisions  for  each  measure.  These  divisions  were  determined  by  observing  the 
normal  linguistic  stress  in  the  Latin  text.  Using  the  half  note  as  the  pulse  or  beat, 
in  measure  19  of  this  example  the  stressed  syllable  “na-”  falls  on  the  first  beat  and 
the  stressed  syllable  “Spi-”  falls  on  the  third  beat.  The  division  in  measure  20  is 
slightly  more  complicated  due  to  an  irregular  inner  pulse  pattern  that  fluctuates 
between  one,  two  and  three  quarter  notes:  3+2+3+i+3.Within  these  five  beats, 
ri-”  falls  on  the  beginning  of  the  third  and  “Vir-”  falls  on  the  fourth.  This, 
however,  highlights  the  two  speech  accents  well  and  reflects  the  quick  accent 
rhythm  of  “Maria  Virgine”. 

5  Note  that  this  is  a  7  +  9  syllabic  statement. 
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Example  i.  Summa.  Measures  19-20. 
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Because  all  four  voices  are  set  homophonically  throughout  the  work,  and 
are  therefore  always  iterating  the  same  text  at  the  same  time,  the  conductor  can 
clearly  highlight  the  word  accentuation  by  indicating  the  beginning  of  each 
grouping  with  a  downbeat  gesture.  Homophonic  text  setting  is  a  feature  of  Part’s 
tintinnabuli  style  G^oth  early  and  late),  the  texture  of  which  allows  for  clarity  of 
text  expression  and  comprehension  as  the  listener  hears  only  one  syllable  at  a 
time  from  all  voices.  The  use  of  homophony  is  even  more  significant  in  relation  to 
the  Credo  text,  since  these  words  state  the  central  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith. 
When  recited  during  Mass,  the  Credo  was  traditionally  chanted,  as  were  all  parts 
of  the  Mass  text;  therefore.  Part  has  honoured  this  tradition  by  setting  his  text  in 
a  way  that  clearly  presents  the  text  to  the  listener. 

The  second  means  by  which  Part  provides  textual  accentuation  is  through 
contrasts  of  range.  This  is  shown  in  Example  2  with  the  text  “visibilium  omnium”. 
The  first  accent  is  on  “-hi-”,  and  occurs  as  an  ascending  leap  in  the  tenor 
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{tintinnabuli)  voice.  The  second  accent,  on  “6m-”,  appears  in  the  same  voice  on 
the  highest  pitch  (G4)  of  the  measure;  this  is  the  highest  pitch  given  to  the  tenor 
Example  2.  Summa.  Measure  4. 


voice  throughout  the  work.  The  accent  on  “6m-”  is  even  stronger  than  the  accent 
on  “-hi-”  since  it  falls  on  the  beginning  of  the  third  ‘beat’  (the  first  method  of 
textual  stress  mentioned  above)  and  is  a  longer  note  value  than  the  previous  four 
syllables  (exemplifying  the  third  method,  to  be  discussed  below).  In  the  tenor 
voice.  Part  alsp  places  the  final  unaccented  syllable  of  “omnium”  on  the  highest 
note  of  the  phrase,  G4,  and  lengthens  the  note  value  also  to  a  half  beat.  It  can  be 
argued,  in  this  case,  that  the  accentuation  is  lessened  by  the  vowel  [u],  which  is 
less  acoustically  loud  than  the  initial  vowel  of  the  word,  [o].  In  Example  3,  the 
accented  syllable  in  the  word  “baptisma”  is  set  as  an  extremely  low  pitch,  B3,  in 
the  soprano  voice.  This  note,  along  with  the  F3  in  the  alto,  are  the  lowest  notes 
given  to  these  voices  in  the  entire  piece.  This  may  be  an  example  of  subtle  word- 
painting  by  the  composer,  as  he  represents  the  submersing  of  the  head  in  baptism 
by  adding  a  low  pitch  to  this  particular  textual  phrase. 

When  examining  this  early  tintinnabuli  piece,  it  is  evident  that  the 
composer  has  already  developed  a  set  of  governing  principles,  such  as  text 
fragmentation  and  text  accentuation,  that  give  consistency  to  this  work. 
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Example  3.  Summa.  Measure  33. 


Another  regulated  aspect  of  the  work  is  Part’s  use  of  vocal  range.  For 
example,  he  is  very  strict  with  the  assignment  of  pitches  to  the  two  tintinnabuli 
voices,  tenor  ^nd  soprano.  The  soprano  voice  is  limited  to  the  notes  of  the  E- 
minor  triad  that  range  between  B3  and  G5  (pitches  B3,  E4,  G4,  B4,  E5,  and  G5); 
the  tenor  voice  encompasses  the  pitches  of  the  E- minor  triad  that  fall  between  E3 
and  G4  (pitches  E3,  G3,  B3,  E4,  and  G4).  The  two  melodic  voices,  alto  and  bass, 
move  mostly  in  conjunct  motion,  also  within  restricted  ranges,  from  F3  to  G4  in 
the  alto  voice  and  from  B2  to  D4  in  the  bass  voice.  Thus,  the  ranges  given  to  all 
voices  are  considerably  narrower  than  what  is  possible  for  each  voice  type. 

Within  these  restricted  ranges,  in  all  voices.  Part  exploits  the  upper  and  lower 
pitch  extremes  for  purposes  of  word  stress. 

Rhythmic  elongation  through  the  use  of  half  notes  is  the  third  manner  in 
which  Part  emphasizes  the  stressed  syllables  of  the  text.  The  presence  of  these 
occasional  half  notes  provides  a  noticeable  contrast  from  the  otherwise  quarter- 
note  pulse  of  the  work.  An  example  of  these  agogic  accents  in  Summa  is  found  in 
the  soprano  voice  of  Example  1.  Just  as  he  suggested  beat  accents  in  “Spiritu”  and 
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“Maria  Virgine”  by  placing  the  syllables  on  strong  beats,  he  sets  the  stressed 
syllables  as  half  notes  to  add  extra  importance. 

The  use  of  two-note  groupings  to  accentuate  the  natural  text  stress  is  the 
final  way  in  which  Part  provides  word  stress  through  musical  means.  In  Example 
4,  two-note  groupings  occur  on  the  stressed  syllables  of  “die”  and  “scripturus”. 
The  soprano  and  alto  voices  create  the  first  accent,  “di-”,  through  the  use  of 
slurred  quarter  notes  over  the  interval  of  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  respectively,  while 
the  lower  three  voices  emphasize  the  second  accent,  “-tur-”,  later  in  the  measure 
with  their  two  quarter  notes.  Additionally,  when  the  alto,  tenor  and  bass  voices 
sing  the  second  syllable  of  “scripturus”,  they  extend  to  their  lowest  note  on  the 
second  note  of  the  melisma,  a  further  example  of  Part’s  use  of  pitch  stress  as 
described  above.  When  note  groupings  are  used  to  emphasize  a  syllable.  Part 
prolongs  the  note  values  in  the  other  voices;  this  can  be  seen  in  the  half  notes  of 
the  bottom  pair  of  voices  during  the  “di=“  syllable,  as  well  as  in  the  soprano  voice 
when  the  lower  voices  perform  a  melisma  on  “-tur-”.  Thus  Part  combines 
melismatic  treatment  with  rhythmic  elongation  and  use  of  range  to  provide  a 
more  effective  means  of  creating  word  stress. 

Part  achieves  this  text  stress  while  maintaining  the  tintinnabuli  style.  The 
result  is  a  score  that  can  seem  daunting  to  perform  due  to  its  lack  of  time 
signatures,  acpent  or  dynamic  markings.  Part  leaves  the  interpretation  of  these 
elements  to  the  performers,  which  allows  for  variable  results,  but  which  also 
emulates  the  simplicity  of  music  of  the  Renaissance,  music  which  was  itself 
notated  without  metric  signatures,  bar  lines,  or  d5mamic  and  articulation 
markings.  The  composer’s  omission  of  such  directions  not  only  reflects  the 
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Example  4.  Summa.  Measure  26. 


influence  of  early  music,  but  also  coincides  with  his  uncomplicated  approach  to 
composition.  Without  the  distraction  of  markings  on  the  page,  Part  highlights 
the  tintinnabuli  construction  of  the  work  by  presenting  it  in  a  simple  visual 
context.  The  aural  experience  of  this  music  also  represents  a  simplification  of 
texture,  as  the  voices  always  interact  within  a  homophonic  setting,  in  which  the 
natural  text  stress  is  clearly  evident. 

Another  element  that  influences  the  aural  experience  of  this  music  is  Part’s 
construction  of  melodies  and  phrases.  He  assigns  a  specific  melodic  contour  to 
each  voice;  this  contour  occurs  over  two  measures  and  then  is  repeated.  For 
example,  in  measures  1  to  2  we  see  this  pattern  in  the  soprano  voice  as  a  general 
curve  downwards  and  then  upwards  again  at  the  end  of  the  second  measure  (see 
Example  5). 
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These  contours  and  the  interaction  of  the  voices  in  a  tintinnabuli  work  can 
be  analyzed  by  using  a  graph  by  Part  scholar,  Thomas  Holm,  entitled  “Typical 
patterns  in  the  tintinnahuli  style”  (Holm  1998,  5)  reproduced  below  as  Figure  2. 
In  Summa  the  soprano  and  tenor  voices  stick  closely  to  the  F  and  H  models. 


Fit;ure2.  Tvpical  [wuemsin  the  tintinnabuli  style  (Holm  199H.  ,'1). 
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which  show  the  T-voices  moving  above  the  M-voice  in  either  closed  position  (F) 
or  open  position  (H),  Meanwhile,  the  alto  voice  follows  a  combination  of  the  B,  D, 
and  A  models,  meaning  that  the  voice  begins  at  the  central  pitch,  E,  and  descends 
(B),  ascends  back  to  the  central  pitch  (D),  and  then  moves  upward  away  from  it 
(A).  Similarly,  the  bass  voice  follows  the  models  A,  C,  and  B;  so  it  begins  at  the 
central  pitch  and  ascends  (A),  and  then  descends  back  to  it  (C)  and  then 
continues  downwards  away  from  the  central  pitch  (B)  (see  Example  5). 
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Example  5.  Summa.  Measures  1-6. 
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Another  structural  element  of  Summa  is  the  use  of  voice  pairing.  To  create 
the  tintinnabuli  system,  the  soprano  and  alto  form  one  complete  pair  of  T- voice 
and  M-voice,  and  the  tenor  and  bass  are  grouped  together  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  pairings  are  employed  consistently  throughout.  Part  avoids  other  potential 
groupings  possibly  because  of  the  resultant  awkward  spacing  between  voices:  too 
large  a  spread  between  soprano  and  bass,  and  too  close  an  interval  between  alto 
and  tenor. 
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The  two  voice  pairs,  upper  and  lower,  act  independently  of  each  other.  For 
example,  the  upper  pair  (soprano  and  alto)  begins  the  piece  before  being  joined 
by  the  lower  pair  (tenor  and  bass)  in  measure  2,  completing  the  four-voice 
texture.  Then,  the  lower  pair  continues  on  its  own  for  measures  3  to  4,  and  is 
joined  again  by  the  upper  pair  in  measure  5.  Essentially,  each  pair  sings  for  four 
measures  followed  by  two  measures  of  rest,  overlapping  by  one  measure  each 
time,  thus  briefly  restoring  the  four-voice  texture.  This  pattern  of  alternating 
voice  textures  continues  throughout  the  entire  piece,  as  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
contrasting  texture  also  allows  for  a  contrast  in  vocal  timbre,  a  key  aural 
component  of  the  work. 

Table  1.  Summa.  Vocal  patterns  (truncated).  Solid  lines  indicate  when  the  voices 
are  singing. 

Measures  12  345  6  78  9  10 

SA  _  _ 

TB  _ _  _ _ 

Measures  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33  34 

SA  _  _ 

TB  _  _ 


The  second  layer  of  pairing  occurs  between  the  two  M-voices,  the  alto  and 
bass,  and  the  two  T-voices,  soprano  and  tenor.  This  interaction  happens  only  in 
the  one-measure  overlaps  in  the  texture  (measures  2,  5,  8,  etc).  Generally,  the 
contours  of  both  lines  are  the  same  and  the  two  voices  move  in  consonant 
intervals,  but  never  in  parallel  octaves  or  unisons. 

Historically,  the  concept  of  voice  pairing  can  be  found  in  works  of  the 
Renaissance  Franco-Flemish  school,  most  notably  in  those  of  Josquin.  Employed 
to  create  contrast  between  sections  of  a  multi-voice  motet,  or  to  highlight 
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particular  portions  of  the  Mass  text,  composers  of  the  Renaissance  often  set 
certain  passages  for  reduced  voicing  in  order  to  delineate  structural  features. 

Part  studied  these  composers’  works  in  the  early  1970s,  before  he  wrote  Summa, 
so  it  may  be  that  these  characteristics  drew  him  to  employ  this  technique  in  his 
own  compositions.  However,  Part  seems  not  to  use  voice-pairing  specifically  for 
an  expressive  textual  purpose,  but  primarily  to  add  timbral  contrast  to  the  work. 
Also,  since  the  pairings  occur  in  such  a  regular  pattern,  the  repeated  pairing  adds 
to  the  overall  pieditative  feel  of  the  work. 

Overall,  we  can  see  that  Part  has  written  this  piece  from  an  established  set 
of  governing  principles.  Although  not  an  overtly  expressive  style  of  composition. 
Part  manages  to  create  a  distinctive  mood,  atmosphere  and  style  that  permeates 
his  tintinnabuli  works  and  sets  them  apart  from  works  by  other  contemporary 
composers  (Smith  and  Part  1999, 19). 

Summa  exemplifies  many  aspects  of  Part’s  early  tintinnabuli  style:  tonal 
stasis,  text  fragmentation,  an  emphasis  on  proper  text  accentuation,  a 
combination  of  specific  compositional  parameters  applied  to  a  single  work 
(range,  structure,  and  the  relationship  between  the  M-voice  and  the  T-voice), 
avoidance  of  written  meter  signatures,  and  voice  pairing.  Using  these  elements  as 
a  guide,  the  development  of  Part’s  tintinnabuli  style  from  1977  to  1992  will  be 
traced  in  the  next  section. 

Late  tintinnabuli  writing:  Berliner  Mass,  Credo  (1990,  rev.  1992) 

Living  in  Berlin  in  1990,  Part  composed  the  Berliner  Mass  for  the  90th 
‘German  Catholic  Day’  in  May  of  that  year  (Hillier  1997, 187).  Originally,  it  was 
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scored  for  four  solo  voices  and  organ,  but  was  revised  in  1992  for  chorus  and 
string  orchestra.  The  setting  includes  the  traditional  Mass  movements  (Kyrie, 
Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei)  along  with  the  Pentecost  hymn  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus  (Come,  Holy  Spirit)  and  two  Alleluia  verses,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
performed  between  the  Gloria  and  Credo  movements.  Part  indicates  that  all  non- 
Mass  text  movements  are  optional.  For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  only  the  Credo 
movement  of  the  1992  version  will  be  examined,  since  the  common  Creed  text  of 
this  work  and  Summa  (1977)  facilitates  the  exploration  of  the  development  of 
Part’s  tintinnabuli  technique. 

On  the  surface,  there  are  a  number  of  striking  similarities  between  the  two 
Credo  settings:  they  both  use  voice  pairing,  alternating  vocal  textures,  consistent 
syllabic  groupings,  frequent  use  of  rising  and  falling  scalar  passages,  and  are  of 
approximately  five  minutes’  duration.  Of  course,  they  both  also  contain  the  basic 
elements  of  tintinnabuli  compositional  technique:  a  constant  pair  of  T-  and  M- 
voices.  Since  Part  wrote  the  second  work  nearly  fifteen  years  after  the  first,  and 
since  he  wrote  ten  major  tintinnabuli  vocal  works  between  the  two,  subtle 
changes  in  his  technique  can  be  found  that  illustrate  the  development  of  his 
personal  style  over  those  years.  The  elements  that  will  be  examined  and 
compared  in  this  section  include  key,  accompaniment,  melodic  contours, 
motives,  and  text  setting. 

On  an  initial  hearing  of  the  two  works,  the  elements  that  offer  the  biggest 
differences  between  the  two  musical  experiences  are  the  quality  of  the  central 
triad,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  an  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  music 
of  the  Berliner  Mass,  Credo  movement  is  centered  around  the  E-major  triad,  and 
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although  Part  includes  the  key  signature  appropriate  for  E  major,  there  is  little 
tonal  tension  and  release.  However,  Summa  (1977),  which  employs  the  same  text, 
is  based  on  the  E-minor  triad,  meaning  that  although  the  two  works  share  the 
same  central  pitch  of  E,  there  is  a  distinctly  different  mood  created. 

The  instrumental  writing  in  Part’s  Berliner  Mass  reveals  an  expansion  of 
the  tintinnabuli  technique  to  the  string  parts  in  such  a  way  as  to  complement  that 
of  the  choral  parts:  the  cello  and  double  bass  parts  relate  directly  to  the  vocal 
bass  part,  the  viola  complements  the  tenor  part,  the  second  violin  corresponds  to 
the  alto  part,  and  the  first  violin  complements  the  soprano  vocal  part.  The  string 
parts,  then,  follow  parameters  that  both  connect  and  disconnect  them  from  the 
vocal  lines;  thp  most  important  of  these  is  their  relationship  to  the  M-voices. 

More  specifically,  the  strings  always  begin  on  the  downbeat  and  on  the  same  note 
as  the  corresponding  choral  M-voice  with  which  they  are  paired.  Each  instrument 
in  turn  proceeds  in  contrary  motion  using  a  similar  rhythm  to  the  M-voice  with 

which  it  has  been  paired.  This  can  be  seen  in  measure  12  of  Example  6,  where  the 

) 

alto  M-voice  is  paired  with  the  second  violin  T-voice  (Kramlich  2003,  33)-  Both 
parts  begin  on  the  same  pitch,  C,  and  then  move  in  contrary  motion.  The 
supportive  yet  contrasting  use  of  tintinnabuli  technique  in  the  string  parts 
evident  in  this  example  reflects  the  type  of  instrumental  writing  found 
throughout  the  work. 

Thus,  in  the  earlier  work,  Summa,  a  more  sombre  mood  is  created  through 
the  use  of  a  minor  quality  triad.  The  a  cappella  SATB  setting  also  provides  a  more 
austere  and  reverential  setting.  Conversely,  the  major  tonality  of  the  central  triad 
of  the  Mass  Credo  contributes  to  a  less  sombre  quality  of  mood,  as  does  the 
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Example  6.  Berliner  Mass:  Credo.  Measures  12-14. 
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presence  of  string  accompaniment,  the  timbre  and  the  parallel  integration  of 
which  augmept  the  ethereal  quality  created  in  the  choral  tintinnabuli  writing. 
Hillier  describes  the  mood  of  this  movement  as  more  ‘buoyant’  in  contrast  to  the 
other  movements  of  the  Mass  (Hillier  1997, 189). 

This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  melodic  contours  of  the  work  in  relation  to 
Thomas  Holm’s  patterns  shown  in  Figure  2  (see  page  19).  When  comparing 
Holms’  motivic  chart  with  the  examples  found  in  Example  7,  one  can  see  the 
contours  of  this  repeated  line  in  the  following  order:  A,  C,  C,  B,  D,  D.  The  A  and  C 
models  complement  each  other  because  of  their  motion  in  opposite  directions,  as 
do  the  B  and  D  models.  The  repetition  of  the  C  model  (from  measures  1  to  2  of 
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Example  7.  Arvo  Part  (Hillier  1997, 190). 


Example  7)  requires  a  leap  in  the  melody  in  order  to  create  the  proper 
environment  for  the  second  statement  of  the  C  model.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
repeated  D  patterns,  found  in  measures  2  to  3  of  Example  7.  Another  element  of 
these  repeated  contours  (C  and  D)  is  the  expansion  of  their  initial  span  of  a  fourth 
to  that  of  a  fifth  when  repeated.  This  pattern  of  a  scalar  descending  fourth  and 
fifth  (in  the  C  model)  and  a  scalar  ascending  fourth  and  fifth  (in  the  D  model)  is 
found  throughout  not  only  this  movement,  but  throughout  the  entire  Berliner 
Mass,  and  thqs  functions  on  a  motivic  level.  In  context,  these  patterns  appear  in 
the  melodic  voices  (bass  and  alto)  throughout  the  piece.  The  following  example 
(Example  8)  shows  the  first  complete  iteration  of  the  pattern,  first  in  the  bass 
voice  (measures  1  to  9),  followed  by  the  alto  voice  (measures  4  to  12). 

This  specific  combination  of  melodic  contours  (again,  in  reference  to  the 
Holm  models)  means  that  there  are  frequent  downward  leaps  of  a  fifth,  as  in 
measure  8  in  the  bass  and  tenor  voices,  and  as  in  measure  11  in  the  alto  voice. 
These  larger  leaps  are  in  contrast  to  the  predominant  stepwise  motion  (with  some 
leaps  of  a  third)  found  in  Summa. 

As  with  Summa,  Part  has  divided  the  Credo  text  into  sections,  although 
here  in  a  slightly  different  manner.  The  division  of  text  for  Part’s  setting  of  the 
1992  Credo  is  provided  below  in  Figure  3.  The  double  slashes  at  the  ends  of  lines 
represent  the  double  bar  lines  found  in  the  music. 
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Example  8.  Berliner  Mass:  Credo.  Measures  i-ii. 


Figure  3.  Berliner  Mass:  Credo.  Distribution  of  text  into  sections. 

Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem  omnipotentem,  factorem  caeli  et  terrae,  visibilium  omnium 
et  invisibilium;// 

Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex  Patre  natum  ante 
omnia  saecula:  // 

Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero,  genitum  non  factum, 
consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt;  qui/ / 

propter  nos  homines  et  propter  nostram  salutem  descendit  de  caelis;// 
et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine  et  homo  factus  est;// 
crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  passus  et  sepultus  est;// 
et  resurrexit  tertia  die  secundum  Scripturas;// 
et  ascendit  in  caelum,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris;  et// 

iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos;  cujus  regni  non  erit  finis;// 

Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et  vivificantem;// 
qui  ex  Patre  FiUoque  procedit;/ / 

qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul  adoratur  et  conglorificatur;/ / 
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qiii  lociitiis  est  per  Prophetas;  Et  imam  sanctam  catholicam  et  apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 
Con-// 

-fiteor  iinum  baptisma  in  remissionem  peccatonim;/ / 

et  expecto  resurrectionem  mortiiorum  et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  Amen./ / 

As  can  be  seen,  there  are  many  more  sections  in  this  later  piece  (fifteen  in 

the  Credo  and  eight  in  Summa),  clearly  marked  by  the  double  bar  lines.  Although 

the  double  bar  lines  are  clear  visual  markers  of  phrase  endings,  they  do  not 

necessarily  represent  a  pause  in  the  music,  as  is  traditional,  but  are  used  more  as 

a  means  of  delineating  the  textual  punctuation  musically,  thereby  separating  one 

thought  from  the  next  in  the  Creed  (Kramlich  2003,  29).  In  performance,  this 

‘punctuation’  can  be  observed  by  taking  a  brief  breath  to  delineate  the  change  in 

idea  represented  by  the  double  bar  lines;  otherwise  these  divisions  are  not 

audible. 

To  indicate  intentional  pauses.  Part  has  written  in  the  quarter-rests.  In 
Summa,  he  used  the  conventional  symbol  of  a  comma  above  the  music  to  indicate 
a  breath  and  included  a  written  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  the  score  to 
explain  that  these  breaths  should  last  the  duration  of  approximately  one  quarter- 
rest  Thus,  in  both  Summa  and  the  Mass  Credo,  the  resultant  effect  of  the 
intentional  pause  is  similar.  With  the  exception  of  six  instances,  the  majority  of 
places  where  the  composer  has  added  these  breaks,  commas  or  rests  occur  at  the 
corresponding  moments  in  the  text  of  both  pieces.  Four  of  the  six  discrepancies 
are  the  result  of  omitting  a  comma  in  a  list  or  before  the  conjunction  “et”  (and)  in 
the  later  Credo.  In  the  remaining  two  cases,  measure  71  and  measure  119  of  the 
Credo,  Part  includes  a  rest  that  was  not  indicated  by  a  comma  in  Summa. 

In  both  works.  Part  pays  special  attention  to  the  speech  accents  of  the 
Latin  text.  In  fhe  earlier  Summa,  every  larger  beat  division  is  set  to  an  accented 
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syllable.  However,  in  the  Mass  Credo,  every  measure  starts  with  an  accented 
syllable,  which  helps  to  explain  the  greater  number  of  measures  in  this  piece  (141) 
compared  to  that  of  Summa  (49).  The  string  accompaniment  further  emphasizes 
the  speech  accents  since  Part  sometimes  delays  the  entrance  of  the 
accompaniment  so  that  it  coincides  with  an  accented  syllable  (Kramlich  2003, 

37),  as  in  measures  13  to  14  of  Example  6,  above. 

The  lengthy  text  in  Credo  is,  as  in  Summa,  frequently  fragmented  by  being 
passed  from  one  pair  of  voices  to  the  other.  Similar  to  Summa,  in  which  Part 
created  a  regularly-recurring  note  grouping  (7/9/7)  based  on  syllables,  the 
fragmentation  pattern  in  Credo  is  based  on  the  number  of  syllables  sung  by  each 
combination  of  voices,  alternating  between  the  combinations  of  Tenor/ Bass, 

Tutti,  and  Soprano/Alto.  Here,  the  regular  note  groupings  are  7/16/14/16  until 
the  final  five  measures,  where  the  lower  voices  iterate  the  last  eleven  syllables  of 
the  text  before  being  joined  by  the  upper  voices  for  the  final  "Amen".  The  result  of 
this  system  is  that  the  fragmented  entries  of  the  other  pair  of  voices  naturally 
augment  the  volume,  as  can  be  seen  in  beat  three  of  measure  40  (Example  9). 
Here  the  second  syllable  of  "factum"  becomes  emphasized  rather  than  the  first 
syllable,  which  should  be  stressed. 

The  opposite  is  true  in  measures  46  to  47,  where  the  upper  voices  drop  out 
to  leave  the  lower  pair  to  sing  the  accented  syllable  "sunt"  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
measure  (Example  10).  It  could  be  argued  here,  however,  that  by  setting  the  word 
“sunt”  for  lower  voices  as  a  downward  leap  of  a  fifth.  Part  is  actually  emphasizing 
the  stress  appropriately.  Generally,  Part’s  fragmentation  supports  proper  text 
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stress,  as  in  measure  58,  where  all  voices  share  the  first  syllable  of  "Spiritu’ 
(Example  11). 
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Example  9.  Berliner  Mass:  Credo.  Measure  40. 
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Example  10.  Berliner  Mass:  Credo.  Measures  46-47. 
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Example  ii.  Berliner^  Mass:  Credo.  Measure  58. 


Conclusion 

Based  on  the  material  in  this  essay,  and  the  current  scholarship  available 
on  Arvo  Part’s  choral  compositions,  it  is  clear  that  the  composer  has  immersed 
himself  in  the  technique  of  tintinnabuli  for  the  past  forty  years.  During  this  time, 
he  has  solidified  his  approach  to  the  technique,  re-iterating  many  features  of  its 
style  while  introducing  new  ones. 

The  Credo  text,  set  in  both  works  studied  in  this  essay,  offers  a 
commonality  between  the  two  from  which  it  was  possible  to  examine  both  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  composer’s  stylistic 
development.  Present  in  both  works  are  such  Medieval  influences  as  chant-like 
melodies,  text  stress  which  imitates  speech  accents  rather  than  metric  stress, 
fluctuating  pulse,  use  of  hocket  technique  in  his  text  fragmentation,  and  use  of 
voice  pairing  reminiscent  of  the  vocal  textures  of  Franco-Flemish  music. 

Since  introducing  the  tintinnabuli  technique  in  the  1970s,  Part  has  refined 
the  set  of  principles  that  governs  this  style  of  writing.  These  principles  include 
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vocal  range,  limited  pitches,  repetitive  melodic  contours,  and  the  use  of  strict  M- 
and  T-voice  rules  identified  by  Thomas  Holm  in  1998  and  applied  here 
specifically  to  these  two  works.  Overall,  it  can  be  argued  that  there  are  few 
differences  between  Part’s  early  and  later  styles  of  tintinnabuli  composition. 
However,  as  noted  in  this  essay,  it  is  obvious  that  the  composer  expanded  his 
early  style  through  the  combination  of  instrumental  and  vocal  forces,  through 
subtle  changes  to  the  motivic  patterns,  and  through  the  development  of  a  more 
consistent  approach  to  text  setting  that  often  emphasizes  natural  text  stress. 

The  creative  genius  of  Arvo  Part’s  music  comes  from  the  simplicity  he 
fosters  through  consideration  of  all  of  these  principles,  and  also  the  flexibility  he 
finds  within  them.  In  an  interview  with  Geoff  Smith  in  1999,  Part  stated  that  his 
goal  is  simply  to  “let  the  words  write  their  own  music”  (Smith  and  Part  1999,  22). 
Through  the  invention  of  his  tintinnabuli  technique.  Part  has  successfully  freed 
his  music  from  superfluous  details  and,  in  turn,  has  allowed  the  music  to  speak 
for  itself.  According  to  Kramlich,  Part’s  style  is  such  that  he  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  certain  elements  of  musical  composition  that  affect  the  perception  of 
shape  and  thematic  unity.  In  this  way,  he  sets  himself  apart  from  the  majority  of 
composers  from  the  past  four  hundred  years  (Kramlich  2003,  35). 
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